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after brought home with great rejoicings. This house was 
then called the week house, and its ruins are now known 
\\y the name of the old stone. 

It happened on the following Michaelmas eve, O'Kelly's 
lackey, Mac Leod, was from home. On his return he 
found that none of the goose hud been reserved for him. 
Of this he complained to his master, who desired him to 
settle the matter with the cook, or go to the yard and kill 
a goose for himself, but not to trouble him with such trifles. 
Mac Leod, disappointed and dissatisfied with this answer, 
departed, resolving to seek revenge. He immediately re- 
paired to the Earl of Kildare's castle of Kilkea, where he 
remained until Christmas-eve, and then lie told the earl 
that his master, O'Kelly, had sent to invite his lordship to 
spend the Christmas with him. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the earl set out with a numerous retinue for 
O'Kclly's residence. When they came to the top of Tul- 
1) hill, near the house, Mac Leod gave three loud calls or 
signals, as was customary with lackeys in those times. 
His master hearing them said, that wherever Mac Leod 
had been since Michaelmas, that was his voice, if he was 
alive. He soon after arrived and announced the earl's 
coining, who was received with due honour and attention. 
His lordship about Twelfth day began to prepare for his 
departure, and expressed the greatest satisfaction at his 
kind reception, and the friendship of O'Kelly, whose hos- 
pitality, and particularly the profusion of his table, he 
highly praised. O'Kelly observed that it should be more 
plentiful had he been aware of his lordship's intention to 
visit him. The earl surprised, asked if he had not sent 
to invite him. O'Kelly replied not, but that notwith- 
standing his lordship was welcome ; and added that, as he 
had been pleased to remain until Twelfth day on his lackey's 
invitation, he hoped he w r ould honour him by remaining 
until Candlemas on his own. To this the earl assented, 
but requested that as he had so many attendants, he might 
be at liberty to send occasionally to Kilkea for provisions. 
O'Kelly answered, that as soon as his lordship should find 
the supplies beginning to fail, he might do so, but not be- 
fore. Accordingly the fare increased, and the banquets 
became more sumptuous than ever. When Candlemas ar- 
rived, his lordship departed with many professions of gra- 
titude, having particularly requested that he might have 
the honor of standing sponsor for O'Kelly's first child, in 
order to cement the friendship that subsisted between them. 
Mrs. O'Kelly was soon after delivered of a son, and his 
lordship attended the christening, which was celebrated 
with great pomp and rejoicings. The house was filled 
with guests, and resounded with music and merriment ; 
but the morning after the earl's arrival, the poor young 
lady and infant were both found dead. This melancholy 
catastrophe was attributed to the boisterous revelry and 
noise with which they were surrounded. O' Kelly's joy 
was turned into sorrow, but even this was only a prelude 
to still greater misfortunes. 

Kildare remained for some time to console his friend, 
whom he invited to Kilkea until he should recover from 
the effects of his grief, offering him, at the same time, his 
sister in marriage, and proferring his service in any other 
way which might be most agreeable or acceptable. Un- 
fortunately for O'Kelly, he accepted the invitation, and fell, 
an unsuspecting victim, into the snare which had been in- 
sidiously laid for him. A few days after his arrival at 
Kilkea, the earl took him to the top of the castle under 
pretence of viewing the surrounding scenery ; and with 
the assistance of a few followers, whom he had placed 
there for the purpose, he cut off O' Kelly's head. This 
atrocious and treacherous murder was soon communicated 
to queen Elizabeth, as a meritorious proof of Kildare's loy- 
alty in beheading an Irish rebel ; and her majesty was so 
well pleased, that she directed a grant to be forthwith pas- 
sed to the carl, of all O'Kelly's estates." 

SWINE. 
A good stock, and valuable breed of swine, are of great 
benefit and importance to the farmer, as they consume 
offal and other matters, which would otherwise go to loss : 
even from the refuse of a good garden a number of pigs 
may be fed. Brewers, distillers, millers, dairy-keepers, may 



keep them to great advantage. In Ireland the pig is in 
invaluable animal to the peasant, where potatoes an* grown 
in such abundance ; and the small land-holders look to 
them as a great assistance towards the payment of their 
rents. 

Some breeds are highly valuable compared with other.*, 
as being easily fed and fattened, and in respect to the 
quantity of meat they will return for a given quantity of 
food. Some breeds would fatten where others would re- 
main starvlings. The Berkshire breed is one of those 
most approved of (although not large) for the before-named 
qualities. The old Irish breeds are hard to be fed, par- 
ticularly those with long legs, and oars hanging over 
their eyes, so as to prevent them from seeing, or their 
eyes from being seen. Where they have been crossed 
with the Berkshire, they have been much improved, but 
breeders should not follow crossing beyond one generation. 
Two Berkshires will fatten on the keep required fm one of 
our large Irish breed, there being none that will thrive on 
less food than the former. They are easily known by the 
colour, which is a tawney white, spotted with black : their 
legs are short, and their bones small ; they are very hardy 
and will live all the Summer well on grass, by turning 
them out well rung, or with the two strong tendons of the 
snout cut with a sharp knife, to keep them from doing mis- 
chief, and they will come in well conditioned, so you need 
do little more than harden the flesh that is upon them, as 
soft pork or bacon is not only bad for eating but the worst 
economy. 

Cobbctt, who is excellent authority on rural affairs, says 
that a pig cannot be fattened too highly ; in this he is cer- 
tainly right, where the bacon is required for hard-\w.rkin«r 
labourers ; but over-fat bacon is not generally approved of 
at the tables of the affluent ; firm, clear, and moderately 
fat, being more esteemed by such. Oats, poii*<\ or bai lev- 
meal, must be given at least for three weeks before killing, 
to harden the flesh. Boiled or steamed potatoes, bran, 
offals, &c. will auswer previously. — LambcrCs Rural .\jf-tirs 
of Ireland. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENT 

IN THE HOSPITAL FIELDS, DUBLIN. 

Our metropolitan readers need hardly be informed that 
the burial ground adjoining the Royal Hospital, vulgariy 
known by the name of " Bully's-aere," is probably the mo>t 
extensive cemetery in the British empire. ^ It has been for 
some ages the la>t home of the poor inhabitants of Dublin, 
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and will be long remembered in our future annals in con- 
nection with the frightful pestilence, which we humbly 
trust is now about to cease its devastations, for the awful 
number of its victims which were deposited here within 
the last few months. 

It may not be however so generally known that this ceme- 
tery, though now exclusively allotted to those whose fate 
in life lias been unhappy, as if even in death the rich dis- 
dained to commingle, was once the chief burial place of 
the proudest class of men that perhaps ever figured in the 
great drama of human existence — the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Their establishment or hospital at Kilmain- 
hani, which w r as their chief seat in Ireland, was considered 
to be the noblest pile of architecture in the kingdom, and 
their possessions were as vast as their ambition was bound- 
less. Of the former there are no remains ; in an age but 
little remarkable for good taste, it was destroyed to erect 
on its site that less beautiful but perhaps more useful struc- 
ture, the Royal Hospital for invalids ! and of the latter the 
citizens of Dublin are allowed to enjoy a considerable 
portion— the Phoenix park — as a place of pleasant and 
healthful recreation — and a nobler and more beautiful spot 
for this purpose is not possessed by any city in Europe. 
It is our intention in future numbers to make both of those 
places the subject of descriptive sketches, but our present 
object lies with the ancient cemetery. Before even the 
establishment of the Knights at Kilmainham, this burial 
place belonged to a monastery founded in the sixth or se- 
venth century by St. Magnen, from whom it received its 
name. In a place so ancient therefore, and so appropria- 
ted to the noble dead, we might naturally expect to find 
many interesting ancient monumental remains, but in this 
we are disappointed — one tomb alone, that of which we 
have prefixed a sketch, has survived the destroying hand 
of time, preserved as it would appear, by some traditional 
veneration that was attached to it. In fact it has been, and is 
still popularly supposed to be the tomb of the great and 
favourite Hero of our early history— that warrior Prince 
who died for his country in the arms of victory at the 
great battle of Clontarf. Tradition has however in this 
partly erred, for according to all our ancient historic au- 
thorities, the body of Brian was conveyed with great ho- 
nour and ceremony to the Cathedral Church of Armagh, 
and there interred. But it appears from the same sources 
that others of the Irish princes slain in that great battle 
were really buried at Kilmainham, and that this monument 
was erected to mark the place of their interment. The 
chief of these was the Prince Murrough, the son of Brian, 
who, according to the Munster book of battles, by Mac 
Liag, was buried at the west end of the chapel, with a long 
stone standing on one end of his tomb, on which his name 
was written. Of this inscription there tire 
now no legible traces ; the stone being a 
coarse grained granite, and unfavourable to 
its preservation ; and even the true lover's 
knot, represented in our sketch, is only to be 
traced when thrown into a favourable light 
by the noon day sun ; at other times, it 
would not attract attention. This knot was 
in those times, a symbol of eternity, and it 
does not occur, at least in this form, at an 
earlier age than the eleventh century, nor 
does the style of its sculpture indicate a la- 
ter one. There can be little doubt therefore 
that this cross, for such it was in its perfect 
state, was either the monument of Mur- 
rough, or of his son Turlough, who was 
slain in the same battle ; and other circum- 
stances corroborate this conclusion. About 
forty years ago, having fallen from its pedes- 
tal, it was again set up, on which occasion 
a number of coins of the Danish kings — the 
only minted money then generally in use — > 
were found at its base ; and with them a fine 
sword of the same period, which perhaps 
we are justified in calling the sword of Mur- 
rough O' Brian, it belonged at all events, to 
one of his compatriots. This sword was de- 
posited with the then commander of the for- 
ces, who had it placed in the hall belonging 
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to his apartments, where it still remains, a highly interest- 
ing though hitherto unnoticed memorial. 

The monument at Kilmainham has, at least with the 
multitude, acquired an additional interest and celebrity, as 
the sepulchral monument of another heio, who equally 
fought for the honour and renown of his country, and who 
perhaps deserved his glory as well as any of his "more illus- 
trious predecessors, for man is the same at all times, and 
a hero is but a hero still. After a lapse of more than 
eight hundred years, the tomb of Murrough received the 
mortal remains of Dan Dannelly ! and the victor of Clon- 
tarf and the victor of Kildare ; the Pride of the Aristo- 
cracy and the Idol of the People sleep in the same grave. We 
shall not easily forget the enthusiastic admiration which 
we saw expressed for Sir Daniel by his numerous admirers 
on the occasion of his victories — those wmo love popularity 
might well envy it. We remember well his triumphal 
entry into Dublin, after his great battle on the Curragh. 
That indeed was an ovation. He was borne on the shoul- 
ders of the people, his mother, like a Roman matron, 
leading the van in the procession, and with all the pride 
of a second Agrippina, she frequently slapped her naked 
bosom, exposed for the occasion, and exultingly exclaimed, 
* there's the breast that sucttd him — there's the breast 
that sucttd him ! ! !' Was the pride of a mother ever more 
admirably expressed ! 

Nor shall we soon forget the simple and pathetic lament 
of his friend Dr. Brennan on his death — or its superiority 
in terseness and effect to that amplification of the same 
:enthm.nt by our own poet Moore on the death of Pitt 
and Fox : — 

" We are fallen on gloomy days — 
Star after star decays." &c. ;,, 

The words of Brennan, uttered with a sigh, were : — '* 
" Oh blood and what has the world come to ; Napo- 
leon is dead — and they have buried Dan Dannelly P 



THE VAULTS OF ST. MICHAN'S, DUBLIN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir. — It is not easy after all for an idle man — a per- 
fectly idle man — to kill his time, and rid himself of a long 
summer's day comfortably in Dublin. Curiosity itself, 
even though it pass that of women, and be greedy enough 
to feed on any thing, and every thing, finds out at length 
that there is a famine in the land, and feels itself woefully 
in want. In this state I was some time ago — all the lions 
of Dublin had been visited — its places of amusements all 
enjoyed — its museums all admired — its promenades all 
strolled — moreover the libraries were all closed— the courts 
of law all vacated — and what was I to do? Go to the coun- 
try ! — that I could not do, for reasons best known to those 
whom it may more immediately concern, " It's a shock- 
ing thing to be an idler," says I to myself, " what shall I 
do, or where shall I go ? I wish I was a tailor, or anailor, 
or a jailor, or something that would keep me employed! 
I can't endure this lazy life!" " Plase yer honor," said 
the newsman who was waiting in the hall until I had con- 
ned over the last line of the last advertisement, in the last 
page of Saunders Newsletter, and who doubtless took a 
benevolent interest in my condition, "maybe amongst all 
the quare things in Dublin, ye have never seen the vaults 
under St. Michan's Church, where the dead bodies lie as 
sound and as sweet a nut, and where thim that were bu- 
ried hundred o' years ago, are laid out as clean and purty 
and dacent as the night they were waked." "And can I 
get into these vaults r" " To be sure you can, your ho- 
nor, there's nothing easier than to go to the sexton, a 
mighty civil fellow, and he'll get you a candle and show 
you the place, with a thousand welcomes." I believe I 
could have kissed the newsman — he had given me a piece 
of news that was as balm to my idle spirit ; and so starting 
off for a friend who knows not a little about the antiquities 
ol Ireland, and something about Dublin too, I luckily 
found him at home, and we proceeded together to St. Mi- 
chan's Church. 

Suppose us then on our way down Parliament-street, 
and my friend proposes that, in order to prepare our noses 



